46                       Reply to Objections II

God), will permit us to deny that it is possible for the three angles
of a triangle to be equal to two right angles, or that he, who actually
thinks, exists. Much more right will there be to deny that anything
we apprehend by our senses is true, and thus the whole of human
knowledge will be overturned, though for no good reason.

To take the argument you compare with mine: if there is no
contradiction in God's existence, it is certain that He exists; but
there is no contradiction; therefore, etc., it is true materially though
formally a sophism. For in the major premise the expression
'there is contradiction' stands in relation to the concept of the
cause by virtue of which God's existence is possible; but in the
minor it applies merely to the concept of the divine nature and
existence itself. As is evident; for if the major be denied the proof
will have to go thus : if God has not yet existed. His existence is
a contradiction, because no sufficient cause for bringing Him into
existence can be assigned: but, as was assumed, His existence is not
contradictory, hence, etc. If, on the other hand, the minor be denied,
the proof must thus be stated : that is not contradictory in the
formal concept of which there is nothing involving contradiction; but
in the formal concept of the divine existence or nature there is nothing
involving contradiction; therefore, etc. Now these two proofs are very
diverse. For it is possible that in a certain thing nothing may be
conceived that prevents the existence of that thing, though mean-
while on the side of the cause there is known to be something that
opposes its coming into being.

But though we conceive God only inadequately, or, if you prefer
to put it thus, in an utterly inadequate manner1, this does not pre-
vent its being certain that His nature is possible, or not contradictory;
nor does it prevent our affirming truly that we have examined it
with sufficient precision (i.e. with as much as is required in order
to attain to this knowledge, and in order to know that necessary
existence appertains to this same Divine nature). For all contra-
dictoriness2 or impossibility is constituted by our thought, which
cannot join together ideas that disagree with each other; it cannot
reside in anything external to the mind, because by the very fact
that a thing is outside the mind it is clear that it is not contradictory,
but is possible. Moreover, contradictoriness in our concepts arises
merely from their obscurity and confusion; there can be none in
the case of clear and distinct ideas. Hence it suffices us to under-

1  Cf. Obj. ii. p. 29.

2  Implicantia, a 'mot d'6cole3 according to F. V.